publicly made a negative example of, it is unclear that this would have much shaming or intimidating effect on other illegal returnees, who saw themselves living on the margins by their wits rather than becoming well-integrated members of the community with much to lose.
Important changes in two other sectors of society also played, into the growing problem of youth crime. One of these involved the educational system. The Cultural Revolution produced important changes in urban schooling, particularly a deemphasis on academics and on competition for selection for entrance into the university. Several months a year were spent not in the classroom but out working in factories and communes in order to learn to respect manual labor. Within the classroom the curriculum was simplified and politicized, tests, grades, and homework were de-emphasized or omitted completely, and promotion to the next grade was made automatic. However, it became impossible to go directly from secondary school to the university, and even access to upper middle school (roughly our senior high school) was made contingent more on factors like class background, age, and political activities than on school performance. The great bulk of secondary school students knew full well that they would be sent to live in the countryside after graduation, regardless of the academic skills or industrial experience they had acquired. (More favored classmates might, however, be selected to join the army or start work in an urban work unit instead.) The mass media also encouraged a spirit of students "going against the tide" and criticizing their teachers as "bourgeois academic authorities" (Pepper 1978).
The result of these trends was a rise in problems of discipline in schools, problems that spilled over into society. Among some students the mentality that schooling has no value became prevalent, and low motivation in school resulted. Teachers also became afraid to place strong academic demands on their students for fear of being criticized, and students felt that how they did in school could have little effect on their future lives. Parents also increasingly felt there was no point in placing high demands for
